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. NEWTON, progenitor of the Newton family following, and 
igtanifather of the present Hon. Eben Newton, lived and died in Cou- 
necticut. Of him but little knowledge can now be gained, but he is 
sdid to have been a man of superior talent, and much influence. He 
phil four sons, Joseph, Enoch, Samuel, and Laine, and two daughters, one 
of whom married a gentleman named Treat. 


. 


ENOCH and SAMUEL who lived in Woodbridge, Connecticut, near 
New' Haven, were greatly esteemed by all who knewthem. They became 
very wealthy, and left large estates. Of JOSEPH the writer has no infor- 
mation, 


ISAAC NEWTON, son of John, preceding, came into possession of all 
his father’s property, but as is generally the case with those who inherit 
wealth without laboring for it, he lost it all, and died in poverty. He 
Was an invalid fourteen years prior to his death, suffering from paralysis, 
Which deadeined one half of his system, rendering hin. almost helpless. He 
was nursed almost entirely by his patient wife. He could not speak an in- 
télligent word during all this time. He died in 1812. His wife had econo- 
mized, and saved what she could, and had at the time of her husband’s 
death fifty acres of land in Goshen, Connecticut, Ywhich was sold hy the se- 
leet men of the town in 1816 or 1817, for ten dollars an acre. She was com- 
pelled to struggle hard to get even a comfortable support for herself and 
family through his illness, and afterward. In this she had during the lat- 
ter pcu't of the time, some assistance from the two younger sons, John and 
Eben, Who still remained with her. She bore her hardships and priva- 
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tions with great fortitude and christian patience. Her maiden name was 
Rebecca Minott, of very respectable connections, half-sister of Sherman 
Minott, a prominent citizen of New Haven; vousin of Hon. Robert Minott 
Sherman, a prominent lawyer, and presiding judge for many years of one 
of the New Haven courts. After her sons had commenced life for them- 
selves, she cume to Ohio in 1820, with her son Eben, living also a few years 
with herson John, in Richfield, an account of whieh will be found in the 
history of her son Eben. She was a person of remarkably sweet and ami- 
able temper, industrious and energetic, beloved by all who knew her, Her 
last sickness, the disease being cancer, she bore with remarkable patience, 
sustained by christian hope, and a firm trust in God. She founda kind 
and welcome home in the family of her son Eben, in Canfield, Mahoning 
county, where she died in Ist0. Dear is the spot where her precious re- 
Mains liein Cantield cemetery, Where a nent Monument has been erected 
as a tribute of grateful affection, by her youngest son, Eben. 

Tsaac Newton had five sons and five daughters, viz; Isaae, born October 
18, 1772, died in Bloomfield, N. Y., Apfl 12, 1835. Rebeeea, born May 2, 
1771, died April 26, 1834. She married a man by the name of Babbit, of 
Oneida county, N. Y. They had no children. Eunice, born November 
18, 1777, and died September 18, 18138. Sarah, born November 20, 1779, and 
died October 6, 1840. James, born June 20, 1784, and died September 28, 
1854. John, born February 24, 1787, died March 13, 1868. noch, born 
April 7, 1792, died December —, 1794. Betsy, born December 23, 1789, and 
died August —, 1803. Eben, born October 16, 1795, still living. Murtha, 
born May 15, 1798, and died May 10, 1818. 


“SAAC NEWTON JR., removed from Goshen, Connecticut, to East 
Bloomfield, Ontario county, New York, in the early period of his mar- 
ried life. Became the owner of a large and valuable farm. He had 

great business capacity, which often led him into large and bold specula- 
tions. He often accumulated wealth rapidly, and often met severe losses. 
At the time of his death, he was very much embarrassed with debt. He 
had a keen perception of character, read men with greataccuracy, and was 
not often deceived in his estimate of them. Possessing a capricious tem- 
perament, he was subject to occasional periods of great despondency., The 
last six mouths of his life he contined himself almost exelusively to his 
room, spending the timein reading the Bible, aud seemingly preparing for 
his last great change. The early religious training of a devotedly pious 
mother, and the influence of a religious wife, helped to deepen his religious 
impressions, and control his life. He wasa great admirer of Dr. Nettleton, 
the noted evangelist, often ridinga long distance to hearhim preach. He 
died at the old homestead, in Bast Bloomlield, N. ¥., April 14, 1835, sixty- 
two years of age. He was buricd in Kast Benton, His wife survived him 
and died April 15, 1549, Their children were as follows: 
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AmaNnDA—Died at the age of two years. 


Cyvntura MarrA—Born 1794. Married George W. Collins, who died 
August, 1835. Lived in Michigan. They had 7 children. One daughter 
married, and livediu Mt. Clemmens, Michigan. One died young, and one 
married, and lives in Farmington, Michigan. He is a merchant and post 
master. Three of the daughters are dead. She was a devotedly pious wo- 
man. 

Morris—Born November 22, 1796. Married, and lives in Kast Bloom- 
field, New York. Fis wife was a Miss Hayden, connection of Peter Hay- 
den, of Coluinbus, Ohio. 

_Seymour—Born July 17, 1798. Married Maria Keyes, of Bloomfield, 
New York. Died in Michigan, in 1832. They had no children. 


AmanbDA—Born July 4, 1800. Owns, and is now living on the old home- 
stead farm, Bloomficlid, New York. She is a Woman of extraordinary tal- 
ent, and indomitable energy and perseverance. Her father died, greatly 
embarrassed with debt, and the firm was likely to be sold, and go into oth- 
er hands. Amanda, with uncommon tact and resolution, took the busi- 
ness into her own hands, and after years of incessant toil, paid the debts, 
and became ownerof the farm. In these businessaftiirs she evinced supe- 
rior talent and judgment. The farm is one of the most beautiful and valu- 
able in Ontario county. She never married, and still resides on the old 
farm, which she has always made a home for her brothers, sisters, and 
their children. She isa woman of unusual intelligence, well posted in all 
affairs of society and State. 


ALTHWEA—Born May 1, 1803. Married to Dr. Williams. Died 1848. No 
children. 


Darrus—Born May 20, 1807, Married Cynthia C. Lee. First child, 
Tgaae, born 1836, who married Anna Kent, 1859. Now living in Cleveland. 
He married his second wife, Mary C. Simmonds, in Is49. He had five 
children, two very interesting daughters; one, very beautiful, became a 
cripple. 

S1zas—Born ——. Married in Michigan. Died a few years after, leav- 
ing one son, Alonzo, now in San Francisco, California. 


Mary—Born in 1814. Married Morgan Chirk, in 1833. She lived in 
Milwaukee. Died January 1837, leaving one son, Alonzo, now in California. 


ADELINE—Born in 1816. Married George Whitmore in 1833. Lives in 
Ithaca, N. ¥., where Mr. W. has been for some time clerk in a bank. She 
isa woman much respected where she lives. Eas three children. Mary 
married a Mr. Kellogg, druggist, lives in Elmira, New York. Two Sons, 
George and Prank, one in California, tad one with Mr, Kellogg, in Elmira. 


Euntce—Born July, 1819. Married, 1s41, Elisha Foote, a prominent 
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lawyer. Had two daughters. Mury, born 1842, married a Mr. Henderson, 
of Missouri, a lawyer, and United States Senator. Augusta, born in 1844, 
married a Mr. Clark, a wealthy New York merchant. Mrs. Foote was a 
woman of unusual beauty, fine portrait and landscape painter, and of great 
inventive genius. 


JoHN—Born 1821. Died December, 1842, in New York, when he was at- 
tending medical lectures. He was a young man of promising talent, and 
his death was most keenly felt by his sister Amanda. 


y AMES NEWTON, brother of Isaac and Eben, left Goshen Connecticut, 

| -when a young man, came to Ohio, and not long after went into mer- 
@ cantile business with his brother-in-law, Heman Oviatt. He was tall 
in stature, keen eyes, somewhat stern in character, and a great critic of 
others. He was ashrewd business man, industrious, and ambitious. He 
possessed keen sensibilities, was very strong in his affections toward his 
family. He was much attached to his children, and mourned inconsolably 
for a long time, over the loss of two twin boys, who were great pets. He 
kept their clothes and toys hung upin his bed room long after their death. 
He was a very kind neighbor, and always extremely generous to the poor. 
He gave liberally to the Methodist church, of which he was a member, for 
many years prior to his death. After leaving the mercantile business, he 
purchased a large furmrin Charleston, Portage county, Ohio, where he suc- 
ceeded in amassing quitea fortune. He married Miss Sophia Coe, a wo- 
man of strong intellect, and ardent piety. He died September 28, 1854, at 
his home in Charleston. His wife, Mrs. James Newton, remained a wid- 
ow. She was a most active woman, faithful mother, and consistent mem- 
ber of the Methodist church. She was greatly devoted to her family, and 
still lives on the old homestead, in Charleston, Portage county, Ohio. 

Their eldest daughter, Emma, was a young lady of many attractive qual- 
ities. She became a very devoted christian, and was preparing herself for 
a foreign mission, when she died. Her parents deeply mourned the loss 
of so lovely adaughter. Cynthia Newton, her sister, younger, married a 
farmer, James Catlin, living in Charleston, Ohio. The oldest son, Eben, 
is also on a farm in Charleston, near the old homestead. 


OHN NEWTON was born February 24, 1787. He left Connecticut in 
September, 1806, and came to Hudson, Ohio, and stopped with his 
*# brother-in-law, Heman Oviatt. Mrs. Oviatt was his sister Eunice. He 
made the entire journey on horseback, horse, saddle, aud bridle, costing 
in all $31, When he started he had but $21 for travelingexpenses. In the 
winter of 1806-7 he taught school in Newburg, Win, Williams, who com- 
mitted suicide a few yeurs after, was one of his pupils. The summer fol- 
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lowing he went on horseback, in company with George Pease, and Isane 
Kelly, who afterwards married Pease’s daughter, on a trading excursion, 
to the vicinity of Canton, Stark county. The road was only a bridle path 
through the woods. Heman Oviatt at this time kept a dry goods and gro- 
cery store at Hudson, and hadan interest in this trading expedition. Their 
food was supplied by shooting such wild game as came in their way; duck, 
squirrels, turkey, and the like. They had only one simall kettle in which 
to do their cooking, and as they had not the ordinary facilities for washing 
when the kettle became dirty, it wascleaned by burning it out in the fire. 

Atone time, when hard pressed for food, they succeeded in cutting off 
the retreat of a wild turkey, and driving him into the Tuscarawas river. 
Pease followed the turkey with a boat, and captured him on the river. At 
another time they cut down a tree, and captured seven raccoons. They 
were successful in reaching the Indian vamp, and exchanged their goods 
for furs. On their way home, being hard pressed for food, John walked 
thirty-four miles in one half-day, to reach a place where he could find sup- 
plies. .At one time when out on one of these excursions, John brought his 
sister, Mrs. Oviatt, a pair of domestic dueks, which he carried fifty miles on 
his back—the first introduction of these domestic fowls on the Western Re- 
serve, It wasa welcome gift to his sister, who was very fond of such pets. 
She took good care of them, and they became the grandparents of most of 
this variety of fowls that peopled the Western Reserve. In the full of 1807 
John had a serious fit of sickness at the house of his sister, who, to use his 
own language, ‘‘was extremely kind during all my severe illness.’ After 
his rezovery he returned to his old home in Connecticut. As he was about 
to leave, his sister said to him by way of parting advice: ‘Be sure and al- 
ways fulfil every serious engagement you make, or remember my words, 
you will never be happy.’’ A piece of advice John always remembered. 
He remained in Connecticut a few years, When in 1810 he married Laura 
Thompson. He afterwards, with bis two sons, Mareus and Lucius, remov- 
ed to Ohio. This wasin 1813. After living a few years in Hudson, he re- 
moved to Richfield, in the same county, ten miles from Hudson, where he 
became a very successful farmer, and accumulated what in those days was 
considered quite a fortune. He was a man of good business talent, of su- 
perior judgments, regular, moral, and temperate in all his habits, and up- 
right in all his dealings. Ele was a kind neighbor, publie spirited, and be- 
nevolent in all the interests of the community, the chureh, and the poor. 
He had quite a family of children, to whom he was devotedly attached. 
But here, in the loss of his children, he was compelled to undergo a fiery 
ordeal, such as falls to the lot of but few parents. One little daughter, six 
or Seyen years of age, was remarkably beautiful in person and bright in in- 
tellect. She was of course a great pet with her father, who loved her dear- 
ly. Dysentery made itsappearance in the family, and she, and two broth- 
ers younger, one fourand the other two, were all taken down nearly at the 
same time. Only ten days elapsed between the death of the first and the 
last of these three children. It was indeed a terrible blow to a devoted fath- 
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erand mother. He became almost insane through grief, and for a year or 
two he did vot wish to see either a clergyman ora physician. His spirit 
was rebellious, and he murmured against the dispensations of Providence. 
In process of time three more children took their places. They reached 
about the same age. Another fatal disease, scarlet fever, made its appear- 
ance in the family, and these all died within about the same time as the 
former three. As he sat holding the hand of his last little boy, watching 
the ebbing pulsations of life, an older one at the same time lying near by 
cold in death, while the burden seemed greater than he could bear, and the 
erushed heart seemed about to break, relief was nearer than he thought. 
Some strange influence from the Almighty seemed to come down upon him. 
The rebellion of his heart seemed at once subdued. He eried out: “Surely 
this is the hand of God, I submit.’ Froai that time he manifested the 
spirit of a devout andhumble christian, Altnough afterward subjected to 
many severe trials, he ever felt he could trust in God. He and his wife 
both united with the Presbyterian church while residing in Richfield. He 
was naturally of a very genial aud sociai temperament, greatly enjoying 
the society of his friends. Atthe age of about fifty he was elected a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly of Ohio, the duties of which he discharged to 
the satisfaction of his constituents. He was Associate Judge under the 
Constitution of 1802, and held other offices in the county. He was ever a 
warm and earnest friendof the children of his sister, Eunice Oviatt, whose 
care and counsel he had enjoyed when he first came to Ohio. His niece, 
Mrs. Harriet O. Randall, one of the daughters of his sister Eunice, who 
saw him often during the last four or five years of bis life, says he exhibit- 
ed aspirit of deep humility, and self abasement, and a firm trust in God, 
toa greater degree than almost any person she ever knew. He died at his 
homestead, in Richfield, in peace and faith, March 1867, at the age of 
eighty-one. 

His wife, Laura Thompson, of Goshen, Connecticut, died four years he- 
fore her husband. She was a very industrious woman, and a faithful 
mother to her children, “a keeper at home.’ She suffered much from 
chronic illness during the latter part of ler life, which she bore with great 
fortitude. They left four children. : 

Marcus—The eldest, wasa farmer and a local Methodist minister, a very 
earnest and zealous man in the cause of religion. In the latter part of his 
life, after living « widower several years, he married a second wife. He 
died in 1874. His home was in Richfield. Fle left two children, by his 
first wife. 

Lucrus—A farmer, residing in Richfield. 

Joun—Now a lawyer, residing in Toledo. 

ReBECCA—Married Wim. Weld, a merchant in Riehfield, where she con- 
tinues to reside on the old homestead of her father. A most worthy wo- 
man, and a faithful mother to her children, 
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P| BEN NEWTON, was born in Goshen, Connecticut, October 16, 1795. 

7 He lived at home till after the death of his father in 1812, rendering 
AA) his mother such assistance as he was able, during the long and pro- 
tracted helplessness of his father. In consequence of his father’s long ill- 
ness and previous loss of property, the family were in quite straitened cir- 
eumstances. Consequently Eben was obliged to seek employment from 
others. He was engaged at one time to a Julius Beach, for whom he work- 
ed eight months, at SLO0a month. The following winter he taught school 
in the same district where he had been at work, though his opportunities 
of education had been quite limited. Afterwards, in December 1813, when 
examined for license to teach, in Norfolk, he failed to get a certificate. 
Though the people of the district desired him to teach, he would not, un- 
der the circumstances, consent to do so. He was again employed in Gosh- 
en, where he taught before, being examined by Rev. Jos. Harvey, who 
gave him a certificate. This much encouraged him to apply himself more 
closely to study and self improvement. He kept ahead ef his classes, and 
his school was a success. Van R. Humphrey, afterwards a judge and law- 
yer in Hudson, Ohio, was one of his pupils. Although he shared his wa- 
ges with his mother, he sueceeded in saving a little toaid him in his future 
plans. In May, 1814, he left Conneeticut for Ohio, He rode upon a wagon 
load of axes that were being taken to the western country. The driver of 
the team was Dudley Humphrey. He had a team of balky horses, which 
added not a little to the vexations of the way. The axes were brought for 
the Baldwins, who were then in mercantile business. He came to his 
brother-in-law, Heman Oviatt, of Hudson, where like his brother John be- 
fore him he made his home. That summer he assisted his brother James 
inastore. He was also employed part of the time by Milo Hudson, son of 
David Hudson, atter whom the town was hamed. The winter folowing 
he again taught school. The next summer he was employed in part by 
his brother John, with whom he made his home. The following winter 
he taught school in the same place as the year previous. His niece, Har- 
riet Oviatt, now Mrs. D. A. Randall, was one of his pupils, and commenced 
under him the study of grammar, though only seven years old. He was 
an efficient and thorough teacher and had a good faculty of inspiring his 
pupils with ambition. Though always pleasant and genial with his schol- 
ars he was very shrewd in detecting any sly mischief. His then little 
niece and pupil, Harriet Oviatt, tells how on one occasion she had hid her- 
self partly behind one of the high benches,, (used in those days,) aud was 
busily engayved in painting a picture with poke berries, when he came sly- 
ly behind her and exposed her work, much to her own chagriu, and the 
amusement of the other pupils. She suys she owes her love of gramunar to 
his exertions and thoroughness, in her early commencement of the study. 
In April, 1816, he went to Charleston to his brother James, who had now 
removed there, and assisted him again in his store. He says his brother 
James was very kind to him, even when he was a small boy with his 
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mother, assisting him about his elothing, and often leading him to school. 
He was the only relative exeept his mother, who gave him any pecuniary 
assistance, and this wus necessarily quite limited. Being very anxious to 
study law, he had commenced devoting to it hisspare time while teaching 
andin the intervals of business from 181). He was admitted to the bar in 
August, 1823. In 1820 he returned to Connecticut for his mother, making 
the journey on horseback. He found her in Woodbridge, Connecticut, 
living with her sister. Hehad been absent so long, and was so much 
changed, and her memory having been impaired by sufferings and hard- 
ships she did not at first recognize him. ‘‘Is it,’? said she, “one of my dear 
children whom I have forgotten?’ He was soon recognized, and the joy 
of meeting was mutual, after what was then considered so distant a sepa- 
ration. Her means being still scanty, he bought an old horse wagon, und 
placing in it a few of her valuables, commenced the long weary journey 
back to the then wilds of Ohio. The motherspent a few years with her son 
John, where she had many warm friends. Afterwards she lived with Eb- 
en until her death. She died of cancer, and he and his family were very 
kind to her during her tedious and protracted illness. She had a smallsum 
of money deposited with the select men of the town of Goshen, Connecti- 
eut, which was passed over to her son to take care of for her. At her death 
she gave it by will, which Eben drew up for her, to her daughter Martha. 
A notice of the prominent traits of her character can be found on « previ- 
ous page, in connection with an account of her husband. 

The last six months of Mr. Newton’s law studies were spent with Jona- 
than Sloane, of Ravenna. While in this office Mr, Whittlesey, who with 
Mr. Sloane was then at the head of the bar in Ravenna, came in to econ- 
sult on some importantcaseinlaw. The question wus quite a difticult one, 
and Mr. Newton listening to their conversation thought that they were 
coming toa wrong conclusion. He ventured to remark to Mr. Sloane in 
presence of Whittlesey, ‘If you will turn tosuch a volume of Dernford & 
East’s Reports, atsuch a page, you will find a case in point.” They did so, 
and this settled their decision. Mr. Whittlesey was soon after elected to 
Congress. A few weeks after he wrote to Mr. Newton offering him an 
equal partnership in his law business. He accepted the offer and went at 
once to Canfield, where Mr. W. resided, July 4, 1823. The following month 
August, 1823, he wasadmitted to the bar. Mr. W. had at this time an ex- 
tensive practice, extending over the whole Western Reserve, and into 
Stark, Wayne, and Columbiana counties. From this time on Mr. Whittle- 
sey wasalmost exclusively engaged in publie business, spending most of 
his time at Washington. He turned his law papers over to Mr. Newton, 
and left the practice almost entirely in his hands. Thus he found himself 
at the very commencement of his law business in an extensive practice, in- 
volving an amount of labor and responsibility seldom devolving upon one 
so young in the profession. He continued this practice extending over a 
large territory, for some twenty years. 

In 1886 there was a Democratic Legislature in Ohio, with a majority of 
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ten on joint ballot. Van R. Humphrey Esq,, was the Democratic candi- 
date and Mr. Newton the Whig candidate for, President Judge of the judi- 
cial circuit court of the district in which they resided. Mr. Newton was 
that winter in Washington, and could not go to Columbus to look after his 
own interests, and exert his personal influence. He left the matter entire- 
ly in the hands of his friends. Mr. Jonathan Sloane wrote him that the 
election for Judge in his district had taken place, and Humphrey was elect- 
ed over him by three votes. When Mr. Humphrey took his seat on the 
bench Mr. Newton told him he would serve faithfully at the bar for seven 
years, and if he lived would then meet him at Columbus. They did meet 
again, as rival candidates, and Mr. Newton was elected over Humphrey 
by three or four votes. This election was in february, 1848, for President 
Judge of third judicial circuit, for a term of seven years. The judicial cir- 
cuit court was a large one, extending over six counties, viz: Mahoning, 
Portage, Sunmit, Geauga, Ashtabula, and Trumbull. During Mr. Humph- 
rey’s administration a large amount of business had accumulated, aud been 
left unfinished, which made the duties of the position still more laliorious. 
Mr. Newton, with the industry and good judgment that characterized all 
his business transactions, introduced several reforms, which proved very 
beneficial and acceptable tothe bar and the people. Among these was the 
practice of opening the court one hour earlier in the morning, thus giving 
time for much more business—a practice which has ever since been con- 
tinued. During the winter of 1843-4 there was a controversy in the Legis- 
lature about reducing salaries of Judges, and they were cut down to $750 a 
year. Mr. Newton had had a lucrative practice, receiving from it an in- 
come of some 35,000 a year. Having been accustomed to a rate of expense 
corresponding with his income, be found the salary entirely inadequate to 
sustain him. He served one year on this sulary. The next yearit was 
raised to $1,000. He was nearly all the time on the circuit, compelled to 
neglect his business at home, and was also subjected to many extra expen- 
ses. In those days of new country and new roads, he had to keep a horse 
with him to ride from county to county, and pay all his own expenses. 
Finding this last salary quite too small, at the expiration of three years he 
resigned. In1s41 he was elected to the State Senate, andserved two years. 
During these two sessions Judge Barclay was the leader of the Democrats, 
and Newton was‘as much so among the Whigs, and they had many sharp 
contests. The banking question was then one of the most prominent, and 
the discussions upon it occupied much of the time of the two winters. Mr. 
Barelay was a hard money man, and Mr. Newton sustained the banks. He 
made a speech in favor of banks which was published in pamphlet form, 
and was considered anable argument on the question. 

In the full of 1850 Mr. Newton was elected to Congress. He was an act- 
ive, working member of the House of Representatives, and a prominent 
advocate of many important subjects, Among them was the establishment 
of an Agricultural Bureau, of which he became a prominent, and leading 
advocate. He made an able speech upon the subject, the first one ever 
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made in Congress that was published. It met with great favor, and Mr. 
Humphrey, one of the members, moved that,3,000 copies of the speech be 
printed. The motion was carried, and the speech published, and cireula- 
ted over the States. This is said to have laid the foundation of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau we now haye, and which has proved so useful, and is just- 
ly the pride of the nation. While in Congress Mr. N. took grounds in fa- 
vor of bridging navigable streams, which was then contrary to the gener- 
ally received doctrine, and against the decisions of the Suprenie Court. He 
took the ground that general commerce had a greater demand upon the na- 
tion than marine navigation, and predicted that this doctrine would soon 
prevail. He has lived to see his predictions verified. 

In October, 1863, he was again elected to the Ohio Senate fora term of 
two years. Here he was appointed chairman of the committee on Benev- 
oiefit Institutions. The Idiotic Asylum, commenced rather as an experi- 
ment, and in the. foundation of which Col. Herman Canfield was princi- 
pal mover, had been in operation several years, but had not received the 
fostering care its merits deserved. Mr. N. found it ina languishing condi- 
tion. Many members of the Legislature thought it a useless expense, and 
were ready to vote for abandoning it entirely. Mr. Newton took hold of it 
with his usual energy and perseverance. He had strong opponents to con- 
tend against, among them nearly all the medical faculty in the State. He 
made a majority report from the committee in favor of the Institution. 
On. this report he spent much time and labor, searching the reports of all 
the Institutions of that kind he could hear of, throughout the world. Dr. 
O’Connel, who afterwards died while a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, made astrong speech against it, but Mr. Newton had the great 
satisfaction of carrying his points, and seeing the Institution put upon a 
permanent basis. His wisdom and philanthropy in this has been more 
and more apparent, and this Asylum now ranks among the most useful 
and popular of our benevolent institutions. But for Mr. Newton’s efforts 
it would probably have been a failure. Of that Report, and of his success 
in establishing that Institution, he is now justly proud, and Jooks back 
with laudable pride to his success in its permanent establishment. Among 
his other labors in the Senate he interested himself in the Reform School, 
and was the means of preventing a change in the law which would have 
been disastrous, the workings of which have since proved to be among the 
efficient means of promoting its usefulness, and of giving it permanency 

Mr. Newton took a deep interest in the subject of Agriculture, and de- 
livered many speeches at Agricultural Fairs in various parts of the State. 
In Mahoning county he delivered the addresses at the county fairs for sev- 
eral years in succession. His addresses were always published by the So- 
cieties, and were carefully preserved by the better class of farmers through- 
out the counties. Mr. Newton also delivered some speeches in Pennsylva- 
nia, which have been published, and some of them highly eulogized, 
Many persons, among them judges and lawyers, have often requested him 
to gather these, and other records of his life, and put them in some perma- 
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nent form for the use of the public. But for this he has never yet found 
time. Should he never do it, he can go down to the grave conscious that 
his life has been actively and usefully spent. 

He has been a very laborious and industrious nian. With the exception 
of the few interims of his more public life, he has been practicing law for 
nearly fifty years. For about nine years past he has been engaged in set- 
tling the large and intricate estate of Lucien Jennings, amounting to over 
a million of dollars, scattered over five or six different States. This he has 
managed wlmost entirely himself. As euardiin and administrator, and in 
all his public trusts, he has ever proved himself the honest, faithful man. 

During the rebellion he was afirmand unswerving patriot, spending 
time and money, and using his persuasive eloquence in public speeches, to 
save the unity ofthe country, Publiespirited and benevolent, he hasdone 
much for his own town and county, always ready to labor and spend for 
public impravements. 

He has been for years an efficient supporter of the Presbyterian church, 
of which he isa member. Hisinfluence for good has been widely felt, and 
has run through a Jong series of years. He has always had the confidence 
and esteem of all his co-laborers, and of the community, sustaining an un- 
tarnished reputation in private and public life. 

He now resides on his place in Canfield, Mahoning county, where he has 
long made his home, still, at the age of eighty, healthy and active, 
engaged as he has ever been in his long and active life, in public and pri- 
vate duties. He isa man of commanding appearance, pleasing address, 
fine business capacity, a good judge of men and human nature, and pos- 
sessed of great executive ability. 

Mr. Newton was married in 1826, to Miss Mary Church, an intelligent 
and well educated lady, a woman of remarkable energy and activity. She 
has always been an eflicient coadjutor of her husband in his arduous and 
varied duties, often rendering him valuable assistance. She has been a 
kind and faithful mother, prompt and active in her religious duties. Her 
influence, like that of her husband, will long be felt for good, not only in 
the present, but through coming generations. They have four children, 
as follows: 


Lovuis—The eldest, married a Mr. Meers, a merchant, and worthy man. 
He is now in the employ of the U. S. Government. Their home is in Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. They have one child, a lovely daughter. 


THALIAIE—Second daughter, married Mr, Richard Brown, a lace mer- 
chant of New York city—a man successful in business, highly respeeted in 
the community, and an active and efficient member of the Presbyterian 
church. Benevolent, and an active worker in Sunday school and mission 
work. They have nine children. 


Hannau—Third daughter, married Mr. Giles Van Hyning, a worthy 
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lawyer, of Canfield. They have a fine home in Canfield, near her father. 
She has three children. 


Ensia¢n—Only son. Married and settled on a farm, near his father, in 
Canfield. He is a man of good business capacity, active and industrious. 


\ ARTHA NEWTON, Eben’s youngest sister, lived with her mother 
it till she was 17. She procured by her own exertious a fair education, 
J. for those days. She obtained by her own efforts conveyance to Ohio 
in 1815 or 1816. She maintained herself by teaching, and other employ- 
ments. Subsequently she married Shelden Farnham. They were both 
very industrious, aud by their joint exertions acquired a very handsome 
property. Just as they had succeeded in attaining to comfortable cireum- 
stances she died, at the age of thirty-three or four, She was a woman of 
excellent mid, and in the latter part of her life wrote several essays upon 
different subjects, which were found after her-death, but never published. 
She was a devoted christian; aud the mother of several children. 





| UNICE NEWTON, one of the oldersisters of Ebenand John, daugh- 

ter of Isaac Newton, was born in Goshen, Connecticut, November 15, 
1777, was married June 10, 1797, to Heman Oviatt, of the same place, 
For the first three or four years they kept house at Mr. Oviatt’s father’s, 
where their two oldest children, Marvin, and Orson Minott, were born. In 
April, 1800, Mr. Oviatt went with a company of emigrants to Hudson, on. 
the Western Reserve, Obio, an account of which will be found in his obit- 
uary. In October following, he returned to Connecticut for his family. 
He left Goshen with a wagon drawn by two yoke of oxen, which he drove 
himself, going by the way of New York city, Reading, and Pittsburgh. 
They left January 10, 1801, and reached their log cabin in Hudson, the 22d 
day of March. 

About the time of her marriage, she, with her husband, united with the 
Presbyterian church, in Goshen. She ever adorned her christian profes- 
sion by a life of activity and benevolence towards men, and faithfulness to- 
wards God. One instance of her kindness was toa man in her husband's 
employ. He was at work on the farm pulling hemp, a Jabor that rent his 
clothes badly. She noticed it, and considered it her duty to give hima 
new suit, aside from his regular wages. This circumstance was reported 
many years after to her daughter Harriet, by the man himself, Mr. Nor- 
man Rogers, now living in Hudson, Those who knew her all agree that 
she was an untiring friend to all in distress, and although her own stores 
were often scanty, being ina new and wilderness country, fhe would al- 
ways divide when necessary, even with the savage. In her kindness to 
others she would often sacrifice her own easeand happiness. Her husband 
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always said he attributed her premature death to an act of kindness to a 
neighbor, in which she took cold fromy exposure, from which she never re- 
covered. It resulted in an epidemic fever, which prevailed at that timein 
the country, and which ended her days. 

A few years before her death she had a presentimentof an early decease. 
At one time a Mr. Amos Lusk, a pious man, anda good neighbor, who 
often called at the house, was in conversation with her, when she spoke 
emphatically : “Mr, Lusk, your labors and mine are neara close.’ The 
prediction proved true, they both died that year, 

Her regard to fidelity was very strict. She considered all verbal and 
oral engagements between man and man as sacred. Her ideas of justice 
were also as strict, one evidence of which follows: It was in those days of 
early settlement, When the Indians were still in the forest, and a company 
were encamped at Hudson and Bostou, an incident occurred between some 
of the white menand Indians, whieh disgraced some of our white race, but 
the settlement of which did great credit to Mrs. Oviatt. A white man by 
the name of J&hn Diverexchanged an inferior horse with an Indian by the 
name of Nixshaw fora strong und valuable pony. The pony was accus- 
tomed to live in the woods, a great convenience in those days, as fodder 
was scarce. Nixshaw after keeping the horse awhile, and finding it almost 
worthless, as it could not subsist on browse, became very angry at the 
fraud practiced on him, He went after some of his tribe to go with him 
to John Diver’s for redress. When they arrived at the house there was a 
dancing party, and a brother, Dan. Diver, was there. The two Divers soon 
discovered that the Indiaus were angry, and tried to pacify them by giving 
them whisky, andinviting them to the dance. The Indians taking advan- 
tage of this fuvor, became rude and boisterous. The two Divers put them 
out of the house. This made them the more angry, and they were deter 
mined on revenge. Oneof them, named John Mohawk, immediately shot 
Dan. Diver through the eyes, mistaking him for his brother John. The 
Indians fled, but were immediately pursued by the white men, led by Cap- 
tain Rodgers. They were overtaken at Pompey’s camp, in Boston, Sum- 
mit county. They were lying ina circle, after the Indian style, their feet 
to the fire, and allasleep. They were at once eaptured, one squaw with 
a child, and John Mohawk, and Nixshaw, making their escape by break- 
ing through the ring of captors. One old Indian, Big Son by name, was 
compelled to walk with his bare feet in the snow till they were nearly fro- 
zen. On their way the party stopped at Heman Oviatt’s. Mrs. Oviatt, out 
of pity, bound up his feet with pork, and put on them new moceasins, so 
that he could pursue his journey with more comfort. ‘The squaw that es- 
caped, Aumoor’s wife, with John Mohawk and Nixshaw, went north, into 
the now town of Richfield, near Marvin Oviatt’s farm. They were pursued 
by John Darrow and Jonathan Williams, of Hudson. Thesquaw with her 
child, soon became weary walking over the enerusted snow, and crawled 
into a hollow Jog. Nixshawand Mohawk went on. Mohawk being young 
and athletic, soon left Nixshaw behind, and he at once became the victim 
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of these monsters of eruelty. They shot him down like adog. Thus he 
lied, because he sought redress for the injustice done him. Big Son was 
one of Washington’s Seneca chiefs, and wore the government medal, prob- 
ably being presented by Washingtou himself. His two sons, Aumoor and 
John Friend, were among the prisoners. Mohawk, who escaped, was also 
one of his sons. r 

The prisoners were taken to Warren, county seatof Trumbull county, 
about forty miles from Hudson. Mrs. Oviatt being familiar with the In- 
dian language, and feeling a strong sympathy with the Indians, as well as 
a desire to see justice done, cheerfully volunteered to attend the trial as an 
jnterpreter. She rode to Warren on horseback, in extreme cold weather 
in the winterseason, over the almost impassable roads of the new country. 
Shesuffered much on the road, even to partially freezing her feet. Her 
efforts at the trialin behalf of the poor outiaged Tndians were successful as 
they were acquitted. The white men who thus cruelly pursued and shot 
the uwnoffending Indian, were subjects of misfortune ever after, showing 
that. righteous (od sometimes visits his judgments on the traysgressor, 
even inthis life, The frauds that have been practiced on the Indians, and 
the eruelties to which they have been subjected, are now being avenged 
upon us.and our government, by the cruel atrocities they are committing 
upon our race in the far west. The noble Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, 
deserves much eredit for his incessant labors in their behalf, as well as for 
his frank and just exposure of the frauds that have been practiced upon the 
tribes in that region by our government agents. 

Mrs. Oviatt spoke three of the Indian languages fluently, Chippeway, 
Seneca, and Delaware. The following incident shows the gratitude of the 
Indian: Big Son, the Washington chief, and one of the party acquitted at 
the trial at Warren, not long after came one evening to Mrs. Oviatt’s, she 
being at the time, dangerously sick. This warm-hearted Indian went to 
her bedside, and looking earnestly at her, tears rolled down his dusky 
eheeks. He then lay down, with his feet to the fire. Inthe morning he 
-was gone. Thesecond day he returned with a bag of cranberries on his 
back, just what she needed, as she had arrived at that stage of the disease 
when an acid drink was very refreshing. She began at once to get better, 
and soon recovered. 

Mrs. Oviatt, by her keen perception, discerned many noble traits in the 
Indian, and yetshe had occasion at times to find to her own inconvenience 
and even peril, that they had many evil traits, sometimes proving treach- 
erous and revengeful. Ou one occasion an intemperate Indian came tothe 
house and demanded whisky, Mr. Oviatt being absent. It was the custom 
to keep liquors on hand for travelers. She with her characteristi¢ firmness 
refused him, He continued for some time very importunate in jis de- 
mands, when she imperatively told him to leave, for he would get none. 
He left, and she supposed had left the neighborhood, but it seems he was 
only watching for an opportunity for revenge. Just at evening she started 
out to call on one of her neighbors, Mrs. Thompson, called a near neighbor 
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though nearly a mile distant. The road was a mere foot path through the 
woods. When about: half way, hearing a slight rustle in the leaves, she 
turned suddenfy and caught a glimpse of the head of the savage peering up 
from behind a log, over which he had his rifle pointed directly at her. She 
was a woman of great presence of mind, and knew well the Indian char- 
acter. They willseldom meet a foe fuce to face. Instead of running or 
screaming, she made two or three steps boldly towards him, and looking 
directly at him, and pointing to her br ‘ust, said: “If you want to shoot 
me, shoot me right here.’ Taken by surprise at her boldness, instead of 
shooting he ran, and was soon out of sight in the woods, aud was never 
heard from again. So God delivered her. She went on to Mrs.Thompson’s, 
the excitement keeping up her strength until she reached the door, when, 
overcome with terror, she dropped in a fainting fit on the floor. When 
she recovered she related the incident to Mrs. Thompson, who often re- 
peated it to Mrs. Oviatt’s children, 

At another time, during her husband’s absence, her courage was again 
taxed severely. Five or six Indians came into the store and called for 
liquor, which she firmly refused. One of them became very angry, and 
took upa small skillet, and was about to strike her over the head. She be- 
ing very quick, wrested it from his hands and siezed hold of him. She 
then called to her two sons, Marvin and Orson, the one cleven, the other 
nine years old, to bring her some buckskin thongs, with which, with the 
help of the boys, she tied him, hands and feet together, put him intv the 
house, and made him stay there, while the rest left. While she was busy 
about her work one or two of the party slipped inand untied him. Just 
as they were passing out of the door she discovered them, and determined 
to maintain her authority, she siezed a loaded rifle that was hanging in 
the room, and told the intruding Indians to take that man back and tie 
him justas they had found him, which they at once proceeded to do. 
Overawed by her firmness they dared not disobey. She kept him until her 
husband returned home, when, aftera reprimand from him, he was ms Halle 
missed, and was never seen about the premises again. 

The fodiens had a great attachment for her, and often offered to serve 
her, especially in sickness, and would often travel miles in the woods to 
procure some particular roots or herbs which they thought would help 
her. Thoughignorant of science, they were skilled in the nature of veg- 
etables, their remedies often proying etlicacious. Some of them seemed to 
be natural physicians, and their medicines were always botanical. 

Another instance of her great presence of mind, as Well as the peculiar 
dangers to which she was exposed, was shown at another time, on her re- 
turning again from another visit to her friend, Mrs. Thompson, On leav- 

ing the house, just at twilight, Mrs. Thompson gave her several picces of 

dried beet, a great luxury in those days of scarcity of provision. While 

passing through the woods on her way home, to her great terror several 

hungry wolyes came suddenly upon her, probably having scented the 

meat, As they came pressing upon ler she threw them a piece of meat, 
8 
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and while they stopped to quarrel over that she ran with all speed towards 
herhome. Soon they were upon her again, when shethrew them another 
piece, and so on till she came near her own door, and while the voracious 
animals were quarreling over the last piece, she sueceeded in gaining the 
door of her house, and thus escaped being their prey. Thus was she once 
more almost miraculously preserved, as by an unseen hand, 


The following incident is related by her son Orson: In the early settle- 
ment of Hudson a large rattle snake had crawled out of the woods and lay 
coiled up immediately in front of the door of our log house. No one ex- 
cept Marvin and myself, then small boys, were within hearing. Mother 
stood looking at his beautiful yeilow spots, attracted by his strange appear- 
ance until she became alarmed, and began to feel faint. She sprang like a 
eat almost over the snake, caught up a small ax lying near by, and with 
one blow cut the snake in two pieces. Her great presence of mind seemed 
always to tell her what to do, and when to do it. 


Atanother time a bear came on the premises, and got into the pig pen 
to take off a pig they had there. She drove him out with a pole, while 
two hired men nearby wereso frightened they did not go near toassist her, 
The bear walked off a little ways, but unwilling to lose a good meal, re- 
turned again, determined to have the pig. He siezed the pig inhis mouth 
and justas he climbed to the top of the pen she fired a gun at him, und 
David Bishop who had now come to her rescue, fired another, when the 
bear fell heels over head, throwing the pig a number of feet distant. The 
bear was not mortally wounded and succecded in reaching a swamp, mark- 
ing his way with his blood, when he made his escape. 


These dangers and toils of a pioneer life were borne with cheerfulness 
and fortitude, and yet what anxiety she must have endured. Her hus- 
band was often called away on business excursions, and gone for days, 
Sometimes he went on horseback through the wilderness to Pittsburgh for 
goods, as he kept a small store to accommodate the then small settlement. 
He also exchanged goods with the Indians for their furs, which he mar- 
keted in Pittsburgh. Sometimes she found it necessary to take care of the 
domestic animals, as often no men or ncighbors would be near. On these 
occasions she would frequently have to tieher young children in the house 
to keep them from wandering away, and becoming exposed to wild beasts 
orsavages. How illy titted would some young mothers of the present day 
be, who have been reared in luxury and idleness. Some would say that 
that there is no necessity for such bravery and fortitude now. And yet 
there are worse dangers to our children, in the form of depraved human 
beings, more greedy for their prey, and more to be dreaded than the say- 
age wolf. The intemperate, the gambler, and the lewd, oftener go forth 
than the wild beast, and are more intent on their victims, and when they 
once sieze their prey they generally destroy both soul and body. Mothers 
of the present day haveas much need of watehfulness and care as the 
mother of the wilderness. They have a greater work to do than mercly to 
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feed and clothe the body. They should keep them from the society of the 
vulgar and profiune as from devouring beasts. 

_ Mrs. Oviatt was a praying and faithful mother. She taught her children 
obedience to their parents and their God, and thus she endeavored to fit 
them for noble and generous deeds in the world. Often since her death, 
her children have reverted to Ler blessed memory, and with devout aftee- 
tion grieved for her loss. Why such mothers are taken away is a mystery 
Providence only can explain. Her two young daughters, Harrict and 
Louisa, at the time of her death much needed 2 mother’s tender care. She 
died in the meridian of life, at the age of thirty-seven, Sept. 17, 1818, the 
same year and the same month as Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie. Long 
will her virtues be remembered. Her many deeds of benevolence and 
kindness endeared her to her friends, and she lives in their memory, 

Referring to her amiable disposiliow., Ler Lusband often said, that in all 
their trials, struggles, and privations, not one word of murmuring ever es- 
caped her lips. She fully appreciated the blessings she enjoyed in the 
midst of her trials. On one oveasion she wrote to her mother from her wil- 
derness home: ‘My dear mother, I haye one blessing left me, I can go out 
of my cabin in this lonely wilderness and look up to the same sun, moon, 
and stars, that you do.” And her heart no doubt went out in adoration to 
her mother’s God, 

She was a mild, affectionate, and deyoted mother, When her children 
were leaving for school in the morning she would say with a smile: “It is 
& great trial to be parted from you during the day.” How unlike some 
mothers, who say they are glad to get their children off to school, they are 
such a bother at home. 

Mrs. Randall, her eldesi daughter, though at the time of her mother’s 
death but five years old, well remembers how the four children all stood 
round her dying bed, and received her last words of advice: ‘‘My dear 
children I am going to leave you, I want you always to be good children, 
and meet me in heaven, Farewell.’’ 

It was a severe trial to her to leave her small children to the care of oth- 
ers, but a wise Providence took ler from them. May they all meet her 
around the throne. 

We trust the eulogies that have been penned upon her character will be 
pardoned by any criticising person, as this biography is intended for her 
nearest relatives and descendants who will like to know her worth, and 
who, we trust, will strive to imitate her example. 


THE OVIATT FAMILY. 





APT. HEMAN OVIATT, (husband of Eunice Newton,) was born in 
Goshen, Litchfield county, Connecticut, Sept. 20, 1775. On the 10th 
of January, 1796, he was married to Eunice Newton of the same 
place. In 179s, under the labors of Rev. Asahel Hooker, he experi- 

enced, and made a public profession of, religion, and with his wife united 
with the Congregational church of Goshen, 

In April, 1800, he left Goshen for the then far-west—the Western Re- 
serve of Ohio. As there were no public couveyances, the whole country 
west of New York being one vast wilderness, inhabited by Indians and 
wild beasts, it became necessary for every emigrant to make his own pas- 
sage as best he could, He left Connecticut on horseback and travelled till 
he reached Bloomfleld, then a small settlement in Ontario Co., New York, 
There he found David Hudson, Esc. fitting out an expedition for Ohio. 
It was necessary to purchase and take with them not only their provisions 
but all necessary implements for future use in Ohio. 

They proceeded to Luke Ontario. Here they bought two flat boats called 
Schenectady Batteuux. These boats were built at Schenectady, taken up 
the Mohawk river into Oneida lake, thence down the Oswego river to lake 
Ontario, thence up the lake to Gorundoquot creek, from which point Exq., 
Hudson and his Bloomtield company embarked. 

The boats would earry from six to ten tons each. On board them they 
loaded their provision, materials for their settlement, ete. They started 
from Gorundoquot Bay for Niagara river, and proceeded up the river to the 
landing below the fills. Here they unloaded and carried boats and goods 
by land around thé falls, launeled and reloaded above, proceeded to Buf- 
falo and thence in their open boats up lake Erie to Cleveland, or rather to 
the mouth of Cuyahoga river, having no propelling power but the muscle 
of stout arms and white ash oars, rewing all the way. 
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Reaching the mouth of the Cuyahoga,, (for Cleveland was not then 
named,) they pushed their boats up the Cuyahoga to Brandywine creek, 
where they landed. Here they made wood sleds and hauled their goods 
and provisions through the woods, a distance of seven miles, to Hudson: 
their destination, arriving there the last of May. Here they built them- 
selves log huts and kept bachelor’s hall through the summer preparing a 
place in the wilderness for their families. 

In October following Capt. Oviatt returned to Connecticut for his family. 
On tbe 10th day of January, 1801, with his wife and two children, Marvin 
and Orson, he left Goshen with a wagon and team of two yoke of oxen, 
which he drove himself, by the way of New York, Reading and Pittsburg. 
On the 22d day of March they all reached Hudson in safety. 

They moved into their log cabin one mile south of the centre of Hudson. 
The firsi inquiry, now the fatigues of tne Journey were over, and they were 
in their log cabin, was, ‘what shall be done for provisions?’ In the year 
1799, Mr. Hudson had cleared a piece of ground and sowed it to wheat. Of 
this crop, Capt. Oviatt obtained six or eight bushels, and with his oxen 
and horse took it to Newburg Mill, the only one at that time in the 
country. 

While waiting for the grist, he went on horseback tothe mouth of Rocky 
river, swimming his horse across the Cuyahoga, and there fished with a 
spear two nights. With a fine bag of fish he returned to the mill, where 
he got an old flour barrel in which he packed his fish, with salt enough to 
preserve them; returning to Hudson the third day, with his temporal 
wants well supplied—a bag of fish to be cured by smoking, and a grist of 
flour. , 

But the temporal wants of himself and family were not all that occupied 
his mind. He did not, like some, leave his religion and the cause of his 
Redeemer behind, wheu he moved west. One of the first principal things 
with him was to secure the preaching of the gospel of Christ, and establish 
the ordinances of the church. 

By his laborious exertion in connection with the energies of the late Da- 
vid Hudson, Esq., a Congregational church and society was soon organized. 
Of that chureh he remained a leading member till 1889, when he moved 
to Richfield, taking letters of dismission from Hudson church, uniting 
with the Congregational church at Richfield, of which he remained a mem- 
ber till his death. 

Through all the changes, divisions, and attempted innovations of the 
church, he remained steadfast in the faith of puRF Bible christianity. The 
doctrine of perfection, which at one time in Hudson seemed ready to de- 
stroy the church, produced no change in him. So of all other phases of 
error. He would not sacrifice principle. Although a zealous advocate of 
all the reforms of the age, as temperance and anti-slavery, yet the church 
was his main hope through which he expected all the good accomplished 
that should bless this wicked world. His faith was not a mere profession, 
but was manifested by his works. 
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When the Western Reserve College was chartered, feeling the necessity 
of a place in the West to educate young men for the ministry, he bestowed 
his means liberally for that object. So anxious was he that orthodox con- 
gregational theology should be taught in that institution, he endowed a 
theological professorship, on conditions that the teachings should be ortho- 
dox congregational theology. For this purpose he paid about twelve 
thousand dollars. The American Board, Bible, Tract, and American For- 
eign and Home Missions, all shared liberally in his donations. Although 
very particular in all his business transactions, he was always as ready to 
pay the last cent as to exactit. When we review his life, and the thrilling 
incidents connected with it, it seems that God in whom he trusted spared 
him to do good. 

At the time of his settlement in Hudson there being no roads in Hudson 
except Indian trails, there were very few travelers on these roads except 
Indians, There was a leading trail or path of this description from the 
south-east toSandusky, crossing the Cuyahoga river, at ‘Standing Stone,” 
(a large rock in the river,) now Franklin—passing through Hudson, eighty 
rods north of Capt. Oviatt’s cabin then, afterwards his fine homestead, 
where Timothy Kilbourne now resides. This was called Big Son’s trail. 
From the same point west it was called Stigurnisha’s path. When the In- 
dians were traveling this path they usually stopped at Capt. Oviatt’s, fre- 
quently trading with him or his wife. Some of them were always friendly, 
others hostile. Of the former class George Wilson and Big Son were prom- 
inent. Of the latter, aChippewa Indian, by the name of Ogontz, took the 
lead. One day when Capt. Oviatt was absent, Ogontz and Wilson canie to 
his house, and very soon Ogontz commenced bantering Mrs. Oviatt for a 
trade fora fine horse which Mr. Oviatt owned. She told him she would 
not. He insisted upon having the horse, and she finally sold him a Chic- 
asaw pony which her husband had, and he went on, but at night returned, 
still insisting she should sell him the large horse. She pointedly refused, 
and the Indians concluded to stay all night. When Ogontz lay down he 
put his knife and tomahawk under his head as usual. In his countenance 
was depicted all that ferocity and revenge belonging to the Indian charac- 
ter. George Wilson discerned it, and after Ogontz fell asleep said to Mrs. 
Oviatt: ‘“Cawin nehishin Ogontz,’’ (Ogontz is for fight.) She understand- 
ing the Indian characterso well was not muchalarmed, and sceing Ogontz 
was sound asleep, she und her two sons, Marvin and Orson, watched the 
performance. George Wilson began the operation of disarming Ogontz, 
with all the caution, shrewdness, and expertness of the Indian race. He 
crept slyly to the head of Ogontz, by moving hardly a hair's breadth at a 
time, he succeeded in getting his knifeand tomahawk. These, with his 
gun, were secreted till morning. The family then felt safe, and were about 
retiring, when Capt. Oviatt came home. Soon Ovontz awoke, found his 
arms gone, and lay quict till morning. In the morning his arms were re- 
stored. He commenced with Capt. Oviatt for the horse, but Mr, Oviatt 
refused positively to scllhim. Ogontz then packed up, mounted his pony, 
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and pretended he did not know where to strike Stigurnisha’s path, and 
would be satisfied with nothing short of Mr. Oviatt’s going with him, and 
showing him the path. Mrs. O. remonstrated with her husband, knowing 
the Indian character, she feared the consequences. Butas Mr. Oviatt was 
_not to be frightened by an Indian, he went to the path, put Ogontz upon 
it, and turned to go back to the house. As he turned, beiug only ten or 
fifteen feet from Ogontz, and his back toward him, he heard a slight click, 
as Ogontz cocked his rifle. Quick as electricity he turned, Ogontz sat on 
his horse, his rifle at his shoulder—just raising the deadly weapon to take 
hisaim. Cool, resolute, and quick as springs of steel, Capt. Oviatt sprang 
upon him, snatched his rifle, fired it off, and threw it away. He then 
caught Ogontz’s tomahawk and knife and threw them away, all done in 
an instant. He then pulled Ogontz from lis horse, and as the boys say, 
the way he catched it wasa caution to Indians. Reader, when the report 
of that rifle was heard at the house imagine if you can, the consternation 
that existed there. Mus. Oviatt understood the Indian character, she had 
read Ogontz like a book, she knew the deadly malice of bis heart, and the 
deadly aim of his rifle. There she was inalog cabin in the wilderness, 
with her two little boys, and to her mid certainly a widow. Her husband 
she was sure had been brutally murdered by the Indian. For a moment 
agony filled her bosom, but relief soon came. Mother and children pressed 
to the door, and soon saw Capt. O. leading Ogontz, and Ogontz leading the 
pony, coming towards the house. Ogontz begged and promised, and Mr. 
O. let him go without further chastisement. 


Many other incidents of a like thrilling kind might be mentioned, but it 
is not necessary to narrate them here. Such spirits as Mr. and Mrs. Oviatt’s 
were necessury for the settlement of a new country, and but for such, the 
churches, and schools, and colleges that now adorn Hudson, would not 
have been in existence, 

Mr. O. married for hissecond wife Sophia Elmira Kilbourne, daughter of 
George Kilbourne, one of the early settlers of Northern Ohio. By her he 
had three children. One diedin infancy, the other two, Heman and 
Elizabeth, are stillliving. He lived with her about twenty years. After 
her death he niarried a widow Curtiss of Akron, who survived him sever- 
al years, 

Mr. Oviatt was a man of great energy and perseverance, possessing great 
power of physical endurance. He had unusual business talent, sound in 
judgment, careful and upright in all his dealings. A kind Providence 
carried him safely through all toils and trials to a good old age, and per- 
mitted him to expire in the midst of his family and friends, lamented most 
by those who knew him best. He died suddenly at his residence in Rich- 
field, Summit county, December 5, 154, after a painful and lingering ill- 
ness, from which he had suffered many years. 
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CHILDREN OF HEMAN OVIAT? AND EUNICE NEWTON ov 


The children of Mr. Oviatt by his first wife were: 
MARVIN, 


IATT. 


Orson Minor. 


Em1ty—Died at the age of three years, a very bright, interesting child 
The Indians made a great pet of her, and she learned to talk with them in 
Indian, before she could talk with her mother in English. 


HARRIE?r, 
HELEN Lovise. 


Children by his second wife: 
Sorura—Died in infiney. 
HEMAN, 


ELIZABETH SOPHIA. 


\ ff ARVIN, eldest son, was born in Goshen, Connecticut, October 1st, 
| 1797. He was about three years old when his father removed to Hud- 
son Ohio. He was of a happy, cheerful disposition, very social, and 
warm hearted. He became a clerk in his father’s store when quite a lad, 
and afterwardsa clerk in Ravenna, in Oviatt & Kent’sstore. He was yery 
persevering, energetic, and ambitious. He soon developed great business 
capacity. ; 

At the age of twenty-one he married Mary Foote, of Norfolk, Connecticut. 
He was in Ravenna at the same time as his cousin Birdsey Oviatt, who 
married Laura Hudson, of Hudson. He lived for ashort time after his 
marriage in the south part of Hudson on a farm, but his farming was nev- 
er congenial to him. He went to Richtield and opened a dry goods store, 
in company with his brother Orson. Not long after he moved to Cleve- 
land, and went into mercantile business for himself. He was very kind 
and courteous to all who dealt with him, and was so confiding he met with 
misfortunes and losses through the deception of others. He remained in 
mercantile business in Cleveland only a few years, and then went south, 
and engaged in the produce business on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
After four or five years he returned to Richfield, and went on a farm in 
the northern part of the township, given him by his father. Ww lien the 
California gold excitement came up, he left his family on the farm and 
went to try his fortune in the wold mines. Afteran absence of about three 
years, With some success as his friends suppose, he started for home. In 
crossing the Isthmius, while the steamer was on the San Juan river, he fell 
overboard and was drowned, August, 1853. His body wus not found, and 
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his friends never succeeded in recovering any of hiseffeets. It was known 
he had many things with him, some of them very rare, that he had gath- 
ered on the Pacific coast. 

This unfortunate and untimely death was a great source of grief to his 
friends, and the manner of its occurrence, and the loss of all his effects, 
added much poignancy to their grief. A monument is erected to his mem- 
ory in the cemetery at the east centre of Richtield. 

During his first residence at Richfield he made a public profession of re- 
ligion, and united with the Presbyterian chureh. He was a very kind- 
hearted man, and always benevolent to the poor, 

His wife was a woman of great energy, and of mature judgment. She 
was very industrious, toilingassiduously for her family, and faithful in the 
moral and religious instruction of her children, and she will long be loved 
and respected by them.+ She is, (1875,) still living in Richfield, Ohio, over 
eighty years of age, retaining thus far, her mental faculties almost perfect- 
ly. She has for many years been a faithful and eflicient teacher in the 
Sabbath school, and a devoted member of the Presbyterian chureh. 


ScHuyLER—The eldestson, now past middle age, isa very worthy mem- 
ber of society, and a leading man in the Presbyterian church. He resides 
on the homestead of O. M. Oviatt, in Richfield, and is now county treasur- 
er of Summit county, performing the duties of the office with an unflinch- 
ing integrity, not often seen in these days of corruption and defaleation. 


Tracy—The second son, graduated at Western Reserve College at Hud- 
son, and entered the ministry, fllling the pulpit with no ordinary degree of 
talent and eloquence. After several years, his health failing, he was 
obliged to leave the pulpit, and go into other business. He has four sons 
and two daughters, all of whom are an houor to their parents. He is now 
residing in Colorado. 


Epwarp—The third son, is a lawyer of respectability, standing high in 
his profession in Akron, Ohio. He has three children. One is married, 
and living in California. 


VirGii—The fourth son, was a very laborious student in Western Re- 
serve College, standing high in his class. He died suddenly, near the close 
of his senior yesr, but not until he had received his diploma, which was 
sent him while on his sick bed. He was of a very amicable disposition, a 
devotedly pious and consi-tent christian, loved by all who knew him. 


CarLos—Fifth son, a bright, active youth, uncommonly industrious. A 
few years after his marriage he removed to Pennsylvania, and soon after 
died, as his companion said, at peace with his God. He left a wife, and an 
active little son. 


CreLra—Only daughter, married Mr, Baxter Wood, a merchant of Rich- 
field, She isa woman of true Christian character, cheerful in disposition. 
They now reside at Medina, county seat, She has no children. 

4 
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ENERAL ORSON M. OVIATT, second son of Heman Oviatt, was 
© born in Goshen, Connecticut, 1799, Died in Richfield, Summit Co., 
UU Ohio, September 13, 1869, in the seventy-first year of his age. His 
early life was spent on the farm with his father at Hudson, excepting a 
year or two, that he was away at school, in Litchfield, Connecticut. He 
was when he was. quite young, remarkable for his truthfulness, honesty, 
and obedience to his parents. Atthe age of twenty-one he was married 
to Phoebe H. Coe, of Charleston, Portage county, Olio. She was a woman 
of superior talent, devoted piety, of a remarkable genial and happy tem- 
perament, and great resolutisn of character. As Richfield was then just 
being settled, and they removed there about 1821, they were pioneers in 
laying the foundation of the beautiful and prosperous village. They added 
much to the moral and religious influence in the community in which they 
were diligent laborers. His wife being a very benevolent and active woman 
was beloved by all who knew her. The remark was made at her funeral, 
that no one could have been taken away whose death would cause sucli 
deep regret as hers. She died in Richfield, after having lived with her 
husband fifteen years. 

He was afterwards married to Miss Lucretia Ward, formerly of Haddam, 
Massachusetts. He went into mercantile business; and remained in that 
till he removed to Cleveland, about 1846. The Cleveland Herald in notic- 
ing his death says: 

“The passing away of so useful and distinguished a citizen from among 
us is worthy of more full notice than we can give, but we cannot let the 
occasion pass without a few words in testimony of his worth as a man, and 
eminent services as a citizen. He came from Richfield to this city, and for 
many years was enguged in mercantile and packing business. Operating 
extensively, and holding a placein the foremost ranks of our business men 
for integrity and fair dealing. In 1856 he was elected a member of the city 
council, and served several years as chairman of the committee on finance. 
He steered the city safely through some of its worst financial difficulties. 
His honestyand care over the people’s interests were proverbial, for which 
he received the title of ‘Cerberus of the City Treasury.’? In any proposi- 
tion to squander the public money his emphatic answer was always, ‘No, 
gentlemen, where is the money coming from?’ Many thousands of dol- 
lars were saved to the tax payers through this unyielding guardian of their 
funds. No expenditure occurred without his searching inquiry, and when 
necessary, his vigorous protest.. He was also for many years an active 
member of the Board of Trade. At the time of his death the Board called 
a meeting through their President, Mr. R. J. Lyon, announcing his death, 
and recommending appropriate action. At this meeting Dr. J, P. Robin- 
inson spoke of him as follows: ‘ 

Mr. PRESIDENT, AND GENTLEMEN OF TILE BOARD OF TRADE:—I could 
wish some one else in my place who can speak better words than myself, 
on this occasion. Orson M. Oviatt, a man known by all the members of 
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this Board, and community generally, needs no eulogy from me. Possess- 
ed by a kind, genial nature, chastened for years by affliction in bodily 
suffering, and loss of dear ones, trying to his warm heart's sympathies, a 
strong religious faith was his support. He was emphatically a man of 
sympathy and benevolence, pious and true man in all the relations of life, 
the model husband, and ever kind father, a true neighbor and citizen, in 
whom all could confide, in short, he was an honest man. In early man- 
hood he cut down the timber of the forests, and was a model farmer. He 
held many positions of honor, in which the confidence of his fellow citi- 
zens and neighbors showed their appreciation of his worth. I was con- 
nected nine years with him in business, and almost to the last of his useful 
life, and am happy now to bear testimony to his constant, amiable, and 
‘christian life, and 2an only add that like asheaf of corn, he was ripe for 
the granary of God. + 

After the address 4 motion was adopted for the members to attend the 
funeral in a body at Woodlawn Cemetery. 

In the death of Gen. Oviatt the community has lost one of its most act- 
iveand usefulmembers. He was the second son of Hemun Oviatt, one of 
the pioneers of northern Ohio, und was thus early inured to the hardships, 
and privations of pioneer lite, which laid the.foundation for that firmness, 
industry, and indomitable energy of churacter that afterwards was so 
prominent. Hissuperior judgment made him always a prudent counselor, 
and all classes sought his advice. He hada firm religious faith, and never 
allowed auy worldly business to interfere with his religious duties. The 
Presbyterian church, to which he belonged, has lost a faithful supporter, 
and laborious friend. A year or two before his death he moyed back to 
Richfield, the pleasant town where he formerly resided. He had just com- 
pleted a beautiful residence there, but he did not long expect to occupy it, 
as he said in a letter to his sister, Mrs. Harriet Randall, he was doing it for 
the comfort of his family. He seemed then to be looking forward to his 
home in the heavens. His sickness wasshort, the consummation of a very 
painful disease, from which he had long suffered. Thus he was suddenly 
taken io hisreward. He diedas he lived, a faithful and consistent christian. 
The memory of the just is blessed.” 

CHILDREN OF ORSON M. OVIATT. 

Mr. Oviatt left five children living, three having died in childhood and 
early youth. 

Eunick Newton, and Mryorr Orson, by his first wife. 


Rosa, Henry, Louis, and ELLEN, by his second wife. Ellen died at 
the age of eleven. 


Eunice Newron—Eliest daughter, is very amiable and intelligent. She 
married Dr. Ewing, a physician, and well educated. They first settled in 
Hillsdale, Michigan, afterwards resided a few years in Wisconsin, For a 
number of years past they have resided in Richfield, Summit Co., Ohio, 
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near the former home of her father, on 


They have three children. Avnemniplateagiven them oe ae 
Florence, the eldest dau i 
: st daughter, marr a ) Yileox 
now reside in Cleveland. nen eee eee ee: Sey 


g ’ eas “ evel: 
l y 

Geor to their olc est son, 1s now stud Ing ] AW in Cc] land. 

Alice, the secon dd daughter, Js no in hei school day ss 


Mrnorr Orson— Eldes i 
SOD est son sides i ich fi 
Bey ah em a , resides in Richfield, on the old homestead 
yp Als grandfather, Heman Oviatt. Isa man of intelli 
good business capacity. He i i a ee 
eee u y. € is now one of the County Commissioners of 
county. He married Miss Francis Hammond Stelifieh’. « 
most estimable woman, of great discretion, and t Bee Se mend 
One: 2 oe red S » and true piety, judici d 
faithful in training her children. They have ae ae e me 
They lost a very lovely boy. : = Se 
Regs: Married 9; Mr. George Gardner, of Cleveland, an active, energetic 
business man. They-reside on Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, in 4 beautiful 
residence formerly occupied by her father, Gen. Oviatt. She isa consistent 
christian woman, an affectionate wife, and devoted mother, a woman of 


uncommon fortitude in time of trial and affliction. 


children. They have tive 


Henry and Lours—The two younger sons, are residing in Richfield, on 


farms given them by their father. Henry has five, and Louis has three 
children. 


‘}PARRIET EUNICE OVIATT, eldest surviving daughter of Heman 

Oviatt, by his first wife, (Emily, older, having died at the age of 
A|) three years,) was born in Hudson, Summit County, Ohio. She was 
but five years old when her mother died, and the loss of that mniost excel- 
lent mother she has ever had cause deeply to lament. She was said by 
her mother’s old friends to be a very active, lively child. 

She had a fine voice, and was especially fond of music, commenced 
singing ata very early age. At a more advanced age she paid attention 
to instrumental music. From her childhood she was very fond of books 
and study, and never willing to be behind her classes in school. 

At the age of thirteen she attended an Academy at Benton, Geauga 
County. Here there was at the time a class of young men fitting for Yale 
College, among them Seabury Ford and David Todd, both of them after- 
wards Clovernors of Ohio; and Rev. David Witter. she excelled them all 
in grammar, which added not 2 little to her pride as ascholar. The pre- 
ceptor of this Academy was David L. Coe, 2 graduate of Yale College, New 
Haven. 

Miss Oviatt afterwards attended the Academy at Warren, Trumbull 
County, and afterwards the one at Talmadge, under the tutilage of L. C. 
Wright of Yale College. 
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After leaving school she taught four terms, many of her pupils being 
large scholars, older than herself. In one’ of these schools two of her 
pupils were John Newton, now alawyer in Toledo, and his lovely little 
sister, who died at an early age. Owen King, of Akron, and Birge Ells- 
worth were also among her pupils. 

She is of sanguine temperament, naturally cheerful, very fond of society 
and strongly attatched and devoted to those she loves, both of friends and 
relatives. 

Atthe age of twenty-two, she married Sherman Bronson, of Medina, 
Medina County, Ohio, who was also associated with her brother in the 
mercantile business, a man of strict integrity, great moral character, re- 
markably industrious and persevering. He was consequently prosperous 
in business. He was the son of Noah M. Bronson, one of the early 
settlers of Ashtabula County, Ohio, afterwards residing in Medina. Sher- 
man was trained by a pious and affectionate mother, an active and Indus- 
trious christian woman, faithful in her fumily and a blessing to allaround 
her. 

Their married life had not continued quite five years, when Mr. Bronson 
was taken away by death, leaving but one brother to be the sole support of 
hisaged and mourning parents. He died November 13, 1535. 

Thus was Harriet early left with the burdens of worldly cares, and the 
care of two young children, Emila Louisa, aged threeand a half years, and 
Sherman Newton, an infant only three months old. She lived a widow 
nearly eight years, having the training of her children and much care and 
anxiety connected with the settlement of the deceased husband’s estate. 

About a year after the death of her husband, she united with the Epis- 
copal church, in Medina, of which Rey. Wm. Granville was then pastor, 
He was a consistent and faithful minister, and was to her a comforter and 
christian guide in the days of loneliness and mourning. She was an act- 
ive and useful member of the church, always endeavoring to fill her place 
and discharge her duties in the chureh and in community. She was a 
prominent and eflicient member of the choir in the church to which she 
belonged. She has been a friend to the poor and afflicted. 

In June, 1843, she marricd Rev. David A. Randall, D. D., then pastor of 
the Baptist church in Medina. In November, 1$45, she left with him her 
pleasant home and large circle of friends in Medina, and they removed to 
Columbus, where he first had charge as Editor of the Cross and Journel, 
afterwards Journal and Messenger, the organ of the Baptist denomination, 
of the State of Ohio. Afterwards for nearly eight years he was pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Columbus. He also became proprietor of one 
of the leading bookstores in the city. 

In 1861 he made a lengthy tour through the Holy Land, making it, on 
his return, the subject of an extensive and most interesting book, which 
has met with an unusual sale throughout the United States. He is an 
indefatigable laborer, greatly honored by the denomination of which he 
is a prominent member, and esteemed for his exemplary life and many 
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virtues by all who know him. Mr, and Mrs. Randallare still residing in 
Columbus, where they came November 10, 1845. 

Mrs. Ranclall is of extremely nervous temperament, but possessing great 
power of physical endurance, as well as mental vigor. Her life has been 
a very active and laborious one. She has been for many years a prominent 
and efficient member of the Columbus Female Benevolent Society, and 
has long acted us one of the district visitors, and many a cheerless home 
fas been mace happier hy her presence, and relieved by her benevolence. 

She is also one of the prominent actors who assisied in. founding the 
Mission School for teaching the poor children sewing and industrious habits 
out of which grew the Hannah Neil Mission and Home of the Friendless. 
In this school she was long a texrcher, 

She was confirmed by Bishop Mellyaine shortly after her husband’s death 

‘under the reetorship of the Rev, Granville, and has been for many years 
a member of Trinity (piscopal) Church of Columbus. 


EmintA Louisa Bronsonx--Only daughter of Harriet Oviatt, (Mrs, 
Bronson,) now Mrs. Randall, Was, at the time of her death, January 27, 
1848, just approaching womanhood, She was born on the2vth of February, 
1832, and was consequently nearing her fourth birth day, which would 
have made her age sixteen. She wasa girl of great promise, amiable in 
disposition, modest and attractive in manners. She had an active mind, 
and was industrious and ambitious in her studies. 

She was attending Mr. Schenek’s Female Seminary, a most excellent 
school for young ladies. For the last few months of her life she stood first 
in her class. She was an attendant at St. Paul’s Episcopal church, Colum- 
bus, and was of a devout and religious spirit. Her private religious devo- 
tions were always conscientiously attended to. She was sedate and wom- 
anly in her deportment, kind and gentle to all. She died much lamented 
by preceptor and pupils, as well as by all who knew her, Her remains 
were taken to Medina, andare interred in the cemetery of thatcounty seat. 
She had arrived at an age when she was becoming an intelligent compan- 
ion forher mother, and this afflictive bereavement almost caused the death 
of that devoted mother, and has cast a shadow over all her subsequent life, 


SHERMAN Nrwton BrRonsoN—Son of Sherman and Harriet Bronson, 
(now Mrs. Randall,) was born at Medina, August 11, 1835. He was alively 
and cheerful boy, anda great Comfort to his mother during her trials and 
bereavements. He was always kind and obedient. At the time of his 
sister’s death he was prostrated by the same disease, maiignant typhoid 
fever, and wasso low as not to know of his sister’s death till some time 
after it occurred, his own death at the time being daily expected. The ef- 
fects of this disease was long felt upon his system. He mourned deeply 
the loss of is affectionate sister. 

He was fond of his books, and learned easily, but was disappointed in 
not being able to finish his colleziate course, in consequence of ill health. 

He served a few years as clerk in his father’s book store, when he mar- 
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ried Miss Lida Peck, formerly of Sunbury, Ohio, but then of Marquette, 
Michigan, to which place he moved, and where he is now engaged in mer- 
eantile business. He isa faithfuland energetic business man, of sound 

judgment, and unswerving integrity. . 

In early youth he joined the Baptist chureh, and is still an active and 
faithful member, respected and useful in the community, enjoying the re- 
spect and confidence of all. 

He has many warm friends, as shown by a recent oceurrence, when he 
became lost in the dense forests of that Lake Superior region. He was out 
four nights and four days, when the whole community was aroused, and 
the greatest anxicty excited, and they were ready to turn out e7 mcsse, and 
no effort was spared till he was found, and vestored to his friends. 

* He has two fine, active boys, Randall Peek Bronson, and Hiram Sher- 
man Bronson, 


Enuritus Oviatr RANDALL—Son of Harriet O. and D. A. Randall, was 
born in Richfield, Summit county, Ohio, Oetober 28, 1850, For many 
years he was an invalid, suffering greatly from inflammatory rheumatism, 
the result of an injury. His early education was retarded by his ill health. 
He was, however, a great lover of books, and learned easily. 

At the age of eighteen he was baptized by his father, and confirmed a 
member of the Episcopal church, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop McIlvaine. 

He spent his nineteenth year in preparing for college, at the Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, then under the principalship of the 
distinguished Dr. Samuel Taylor, the “Dr. Arnold of Americ¢a.”? In the 
fall of 1870 he entered Cornell University. and pursned a four years’ course 
of study in the College of Literature. He was greatly respected by his pro- 
fessors, and popular ‘with his classmates, ut whose hands he was several 
times made recipient of high positions. THe graduated in 1874, with high 
college honors. In October of the same year, he married Miss Mary A. 
Coy, of Ithaca, New York, and with herspent nearly a year in a Furopean 
tour. He is now engaged in business with his father, at Columbus, Ohio. 






“-EMAN OVIATT, JR., son of Heman Oviatt’s second wife, half broth- 
| er of Marvin and Orson, was born in Hudson, December 12th, 1521. 
, Born later inthe history of the country, the family had passed the 
privations and: hardships of life attendant upon the early settlements. The 
younger children of these old pioneers knew but little of what their fathers 
had passed through in clearing away the primeval forests, and establishing 
schools, churehes and villages. 

Heman remained at home with his father, assisting him, and attending 
school, till he was twenty-one; at one time a student in the Western Re- 
serve Colleve, at Tudson, an institution his father had been active in es- 
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tablishing, and towards the endowment of which he had liberally contrib- 
uted. 

He married Miss Susannah Sweet, of Richfield, « young lady of good 
family, and of pleasant manners, intelligent, industrious, a2 lover of her 
home, and attentive to all its duties. His first home was on a farm near 
the west centre of Richfield, where he engaged in stock raising, and deal- 
ing in cattle. In business he established a good reputation, and it is said 
by those who had intercourse with him in trade, that he always manifest- 
ed the strictest integrity and uprightness of chardecter in all his dealings. 
Seorning meanness and misrepresentation, and always adhering firmly to 
the truth, he has insured the respect and confidence of business men. 

He removed to Cleveland some years ago, where he continues to reside, 
and is still in business—at one time a member of the forwarding and com- 
mission house of Gardiger, Oviatt & Holt; now engaged in a pork packing 
and provision house. -He is aman of but few words, reticent in his busi- - 
ness affairs, an intelligent observer of men and things, opposed to al] osten- 
tatious show and pretension, but warm hearted to his friends, affectionate 
in his family, sympathising and benevolent to the afflicted. 


Kittre—Their only child and daughter, was born in 1851, She is ayoung 
lady of uncommon activity andintelligence. She pursued a course of study 
in Cleveland Female Seminary. She stood high in her class, and gradua- 
ted with honor. Developing uncommon musieal talent, her parents have 
given her special aid in that department. For the more complete cultiva- 
tion of her voice, she went in 1871 to Europe, where she spent three years 
and a half under some of the best teachers in Germany and Italy. 


Yi LIZABETH SOPHIA OVIATT, second daughter of Heman Oviatt, 
Sr., by his second wife, was born August, 1530. She was very youug 
1} at the time of her mother’s death, and has been an invalid from her 


early youth. She has never married, and is now living in Richfield, Ohio, 
with the relatives of her brother Heman. 


THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF 


HON. HLISHA WHITTLESEY. 





ADDRESS BY HON. EBEN NEWTON. 





On the 4th day of August, 1870, Mr. Newton, at the request of the mem- 
bers of the bar of Trumbull, Mahoning, and Portage counties, at a bar 
union held at Nelson Ledge’s, delivered an eulogy on his former law 
partner, and life-long friend, Hon, Elisha Whittlesey, as follows: 


The bar have privileges conferred by the community, which impose 
corresponding obligations to that community, and which should be dis- 
charged with fidelity. Hence to review the character of any distinguished 
member of our profession is calculated to awaken interest and ambition, 
and inspire confidence ou the part of the community. 

Forty-seven years ago last month, I came to Canfield, on the invitation 
of Elisha Whittlesey, to enter into the practice of law with him. Iwas 
admitted to the bar the following month. He was elected to Congress the 
previous fall. I had very little acqnaintance with him then, I only knew 
him as a leading member of the bar in the northern part of the State. His 
business axtended over the whole Western Reserve, and a portion of the 
State south. On inquiry he said he could tell me nothing about his busi- 
ness, but handed mea bundle of papers from each county on the Reserve, 
and from two or three large counties south, and said I must do the best I 
eould. I began without experience, intluence, or acquaintance. He at- 
tended buta few courts with me, being, as he had been for some time, 
quite engaged in public business, He had an extensive correspondence, 
and was constantly engaged in answering public calls, and so turned the 
other business over tome. lTorthe last twenty years when he had leisure, 
he would ask me what I had for him to do, and to the last hour of his life 
1863, he was engaged in public business, always regarding publie calls as 
the most important, and his own business as incidental. He wasa great 
man, without towering ambition or taleut to distinguish him from many 
others, but his character wus uniform and serene, without anything to 
detract or mar his strength in body or mind. He had no vanity or eccen- 
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tricities ; he never strove to make a great effort, and certainly never made 
asmall one. He always labored where he was directed and with tl 4 
greatest industry and assiduity. His candle often shone before dagtinhe 
and after midnight. He was not eloquent at the bar, but had erent power, 
because he was truthful, kind, honest, and gentlemanly, always watchful, 
and thus always prepared; the poor man’s friend, and the rich man’s de 
pendence. He understood law well; not ouly a good lawyer but he ex- 
celled in all he undertook. Asa husband, father, friend, neighbor, elirise 
tian, statesman, and even farmer, he was greatly to beadmired. With his 
frock and trousers, and ox gadin hand, he was more proud than in the 
most public act of his life. ; 

Asa historian he was a perfect index. His landmarks and mile posts 
were scattered on the right and on the lett, through his whole pathway 
firm as the rock, enduring as time. He was a methodical writer, but not 
concise. He never tired in hearlug the poor man’s wants and ealls. He 
was very particular that nothing should be charged relating to publie bus- 
iness. During his whole career i Congress he tigured but little in debate 
but was constantly engieed in active, usctul business. He had great in 
fluence in the House, whatever he asked was seldom refused. He gained 
large appropriations for western harbors, and saved the government many 
millions in guarding against fraudulent claims. 

His name and fame are as extensively known throughout the State and 
nation as any man ever before the public. His morals were pure, his bills 
of health had no blanks or blots, At the head of the dinner table, in eon- 
versation with the learned or unlearned, male or female, he was alwaysat 
home, and always a gentleman. I often observed his intercourse with his 
children. He treated them with the same gentility as he did his neighbors 
seldom inquiring about their business. ; 

He was not fond of money. He could not Keep it in his purse or desk. 
He would lend or spend it, and never collect. All through his papers are 
scattered dead men’s notes for lent money. Money was not his forte. He 
was fond of the soil; he toiled and enriched that, and at the time of his 
death all he possessed was in that. He lent his nume freely to his friends, 
and often suffered for it. 

He often consulted me in his domestic matters in his old age, and as he 
was about leaving home for Washington on his last public engagement, he 
consulted me on his ability to perform the duties. I advised atlirmative- 
ly, and took the liberty of suggesting an improvement in the language of 
his will. He answered with great feeling: *‘Mr. Newton I am not worth 
a cent in the world.”’ 

His private business had been neglected, and was complicated. After 
he had been awhile in Washington I wrote him, saying: “If you will give 
me authority I think I can adjust your business in Toledo.” He answered 
very short, “It cannot be done, but you may try.’’ Idid, and succeeded, 
and just before his death wrote him: ‘Your property in Toledo is all back 
in your own name, free from all law suits and incumbrances, and is rapid- 
ly rising in value.”’ At the time of his death it was worth from one hund- 
red to two hundred thousand dollars. 

I take the liberty of relating some incidents oceurring between us. At 
one period of his life he was in the habit of using snuff freely, and to his 
injury. He would handle the snuff box very gracefully, he used it often, 
and it was aflecting his voice. On one oveasion I smiled and looked at bis 
box; it chaffed him, and he ceased soon after to use it. At another peri- 
od of our business he owned a favorite white horse he called Rutabaga, af- 
tera plant he cultivated. He had a large white cape he often wore on 
horseback in rough weather, that coyered his whole body. This cape his 
family now keep as a memento. He also wore a white hat. At the close 
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of a court in Ravenna, we started for home on horseback, he on his white 
horse, with his white cape and hat on. Added to that he hada long 
white pipe in full blast. We passed along a few miles in cheerful conver- 
sation, when [said: ‘I neversaw you uppear so gracefulas now, You 
have added to the old white horse, whitecape, aud white hat, a long white 
pipe, in full blast.””. He instantly threw the pipe away with great determ- 
ination. Not another word was said about the pipe, und 1 never knew of 
his using a pipe afterwards. He was an extraordinary man in many re- 
spects, a firm and fixed resolution nothing could move, and that without 
using many words. His purpose was formed in youth to till up his life 
with knowledge and usefulness. That purpose he was permitted to follow 
uninterruptedly for eighty years. No day or hour of his life was spent in 
dissipation, debauchery, or idleness. He performed a full day’s work the 
last day of his life. The last evening he lived he spent in interesting and 
cheerful conversation with the boarders and inmates of the fiumily. He 
retired to his bed room atthe usual time, uurobed himself, laid himself up- 
‘on his pillow, and inan instant he was dead. 

He was a tower of strength in the communities where he lived, His life 
forcibly illustrates what aman may and can do,andshould do. His great- 
est gifts were asound mind and judgment. He owed very little of what 
he had to genius. He moulded his character early, and never permitted it 
to be jostled from the path marked out. He built upon the foundation laid, 
story upon story, and was permitted to oceupy it till life became a prize. 
His God, his country, and his family, he served in all fidelity, Full of 
days and usefulness, and thoughtful suggestions to mankind, and to us, 
professionally, he surrendered that life up to his Maker and his God. 


EXTRACTS FROM A CONGRESSIONAL SPEECH. 





While in Congress Mr. Newton took grounds in favor of bridging navi- 
gable streams, which was then contrary to the generally received doctrine, 
and against the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. He 
took the ground that general commerce bad a greater demand upon the 
nation than navigation, and predicted that this doctrine would soon pre- 
vail. He has lived tosce his predictions verified. 

The following are extracts from Mr, Newton’s speech upon the ‘‘Bill de- 
claring the Wheeling Bridge a lawful structure” : 


This bridge is the great connecting link for the whole business and travel 
upon the great National Ro ad, without which travel is greatly interrupted, 
and soon would have to seek some other route. Thetravel upon our rivers 
and lakes is fast giving place to thatof rail roads. The travel upon this 
river to a very considerable extent each year, is affected and interrupted by 
high and low water, and also by ice, and ereat delays and interruptions 
take place. The public cannot from the nature of things, and from the 
tendency of business, be anything like as well, or to the same extent ac- 
commodated by the river as by land. And I know of no rule or principle 
in commercial law by which the travel and business upon the land is to be 
subservient and auxilliary to that upon water. 

Suppose it should be found that there was a necessary conflict between 
the travel and business upon the river and that upon land, which should 
give place to the other? I answer neither; but they should be made to har- 
monize upon the great principle of justice and equity. Navigation in its 
pride and advancement, or imagination, or jealousy, has no right, without 
any restriction, to elongate its chinmeys, and overawe and override com- 
merece generally. ; 

* * * * * B * * 

It is said that by a resolution of the Federal Congress passed May 26th, 
1786, that the river is declared to be a common highw ay, and forever free. 
I know itis a common highway, and free to all. Here, freedom only 
means a right, in common with the rights and interests‘of all who wish to 
seek and enjoy it. No publie highway is exelusively free to any one inter- 
est, but freedom is regulated and coutrolled so as to accommodate all. The 
resolution only means the river shall be free to the public, and not exclu- 
sively so to the navigating interest, but to the public that travel upon 
it or across it. Itis said that the science of navigation is but in its infancy, 
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and the river must be free to accommodate it in all its advance in improve- 
ments. Ifthis beso, it is perfect impunity against any permanent bridge, 
Much stress is placed upon privileges given to bridge navigable streams, 
when it is provided the bridge shall not interfere with navigation. It is 
claimed that among European nations very few of their navigable streams 
are bridged, and Lhose, entirely aboye the reach of any machinery of ships. 
This isa mistake. I know the early policy of European governments was 
to preserve navigation from impediments by bridges, as much as could be 
without impeding commerce entirely. The policy toa very considerable 
extent has prevailed in this country. Since the introduction of rail roads, 
and other improved methods of land travel, that policy is fast changing. 
It is true that the Brittannia Tubular Bridge at Menai Straits is on a very 
high level, but it was placed so mainly to conform to the railroad, and not 
the road toit. This bridee was builtat the cost of millions, to see what art 
could do. It was notso built to accommodate shipping, for there is none, 
or very little done with straits; or at least [ saw no appearance of any. 
The Rhine is often bridged. There is one ‘at Cologne, one at Mayenne, 
one at Basle and I thik some others. The Liffy, at Dublin is bridged 
on a Level with the streets. There are four bridges on a level with the 
streets over the Thames, at London, in sight of each other. . 


& * & ® & * * % * & 


We, I repeat, are the only tribunal that can fix the bridge as it now is 
or that can fix and limit its height, stability and permanency. We em- 
brace all parties interested in it, and all power over it. Let us, no longer 
procrastinate it. Let us, I entreat you, not permit it to be prostrated for 
want ofuction. Let not the prospect of a permanent bridge be destroyed 
by the destruction of this. 

We, but a few days since, passed a bill improving rivers and harbors. 
The power bas been acknowledged and exercised from our earliest history 
in the shape of roads, bridges, piers, docks, and in every variety that our 
various interests require. 

Without them, life and property is disregarded and sacrificed, business 
interrupted and procrastinated, and enterprise checked and stifled. AL 
that is now asked is to ratify what Virginia has contirmed. What three- 
fifths of people want and require, that which injures no one not disposed 
to appropriate all to self, but to yield what is necessary to enable all to en- 
joy a common public benefit, a common highway. 


HEXTRACTS 


FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. EBEN NEWTON AT A MEETING 
OF THE HIGHLAND UNION AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, HELD IN 
GARRETTSVILLE, PORTAGE COUNTY, OHIO, OCTOBER, 1862. 


Agriculture is the most ancient and honorable avoeation of man, if 
there be any difference among the various industrial pursuits, and yet 
there is the least interest taken to haveit skillfully and profitably attended 
to. Most men follow farming because they cannot tind other eniployiment 
or have not qualified themselves to do other business, therefore the largest 
class follow this business where by common consent little thought or care 
is taken to improve themselves mentally or their farms mechanically. 
Cast your eye over a large portion of farms within your knowledge, and 
how fewindeed do you see that have been made attractive or profitable. 
Superficial farming is the prevailing fushion. Mukeanything fashionable 
and a large proportion will follow it. Thereis not, probably, a single 
county in the State where farm products are one-half what they should 
be or could be made. Ifthe products were doubled the farms would be 
worth double. Farming would be fashionable and attractive, the whole 
fave of the country would appear diflerent. Intelligence would be more 
general and thorough, for in proportion as furming became profitable and 
attractive, intelligence will be more general, Mechanical skill and in- 
vention is greatly on the adyanee. ‘Ten years have made nearly an entire 
revolution; agreat proportion of manual labor is now performed by new 
and improved implements. Take for instance the mower, the reaper, the 
drill, the plough and indeed all the implements of husbandry; how 
changed and improved. Go even intoacountry store and you see no farm- 
ing implements but what are new in form or improved in workmanship. 
Very few planters will sow their wheat broadcast. The drill is now con- 
sidered indispensable, it covers the seed deeper and saves the plant from 
the surface changes. No artisan can now find profitable employment who 
isnot a workman, 2 man of improvement. Does the practical farmer 
keep pace with these improvements? Do his farm and buildings generally 

reseut an improved appearance? Is the home of the farme: more attract- 
ive to his children?-Do his daughters seek husbands who are farmers or 
his sons wives who are fitted forthe farm? Does his land produce more 
bushels to the aere or his meadows more tons of hay? Does his farm sus- 
tain more stock and are they improved in quality or quantity, or is his 
care, and that of his family, over his farm protests increased? These ques- 
tions must all be answered in the negative. The great reason is the false 
estimate the masses put upon the business of husbandry. ‘he process then 
is too slow and prosy for the age. The age is too fast and impatient for the 
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slow and uniform process of nature. From the time the seed isthrust into 
the ground until it reproduces its kind in muitarity is too loug for impa- 
tient men; yet ifwe would but stop to consider the vegetable growth and 
that of man, we should find a very striking analogy. Man should grow 
and go slow, for so has nature formed him. Ele should study and cultivate 
his growth, as he would study and cultivate the plants upon his field. The 
farm is the great nursery or school house that has sent forth more useful 
men and wonien than all the other occupations put toxether. The farm 
should not be neglected or abandoned for any other business save the call 
of your country. It is the cornerstone, the foundation of our prosperity 
and success. Seventy-tive farmers out ofa hundred, who have abandoned 
their farms for other occupations, have been shipwrecked in property if 
not in reputation. All other occupations ave fugitive, capricious and 
changeable. ‘To-day you may be successful, popular and prosperous, to- 
morrow, out ofemployment, out of date, and out of pocket, Your farm 
will not forsake you, will nof refuse to employ you, nor to pay you, nor be- 
come bankrupt, if yeu do not starve it. To make farming fashionable and 
attractive every man should strive to make every other man a free holder 
instead of striving to own all himself, and make all others tenants. A 
system of landlord andtenant will beggar any country, Ifa man is not 
the owner of a home hie is unsettled, and feels no permanent attachment 
to place or things. it begets idleness and indifference. ; The mind and 
body become sluygish, he sees no attraction in rearing a lofty tree that may 
mark the spot where be lived, for centuries after he is dead, He sees no 
beauty in the waving grain or spreading vine, or bleating herds, There 
are many leisure hours in the days of our years that should be filled up 
with something to cultivate, adding something tothe comimon storehouse 
of nature. Ifhe has no home he has no pride to excel in cultivating, in 
producing, in adorning and beautifying home and fields and herds. Home 
and fields should be made attractive, to attract and keep at homesons and 
daughters, from the haunts of dissipation, <A citizen of America has a 
greater field before him, and better facilities for acquiriug a home than 
any other country gives. Your government gives youu farm by simple 
occupation, and lawsthat enable you to rise above the prejudices of the 
Old World; and nature has given you a soil andeclimate that enables you 
to feed and clofhe the world. With all our imperfect and superticial farm- 
ing, in themiidst of a most gigantic and unholy war, with a million of 
souls thrown out of productive labor, our country teems with food and 
clothing enough to feed and clothe allthe famishing nations of the world, 
andawe them into respect. Our products glut every market, load every 
thoroughfare, and fill all granaries throughout the land. Our productions 
are a wonder to all the nations of the world. © We work by enlightening 
the masses and making them freemen and freeholders. We give them 
broad acres and that gives them broad shoulders. We make them freemen 
and freeholders and that gives them thoughtand invention and that leads 
to expansion and production, With such privileges to acquire home and 
field, how is it that men love and cling to the city and village, and fugi- 
tive employment, when so much disappointment, poverty, wretehedness 
and sacrifice of lite follow in its train. The great sceret of farming is to 
acquire alove for the business and that leads to improvement and prac- 
tice. Our soil is adapted to grazing and thegrain and vegetables we grow, 

We all attempt to cultivate too much ground and do it imperteetly. Our 
farms are too lirge. The dilliculty in our climate is the extremes of wet 
and dry, heat and cold. Our Jand, as a general thing, is level, and there 
is too much surface water upon it, This must be removed by ditching and 
deep cultivation. No crop will flourish when the ground is too wet. 


* * * * x * m 
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Agricultural papers and miscellanies do much indeed to improve and 
inform the masses. We take more than others, but far too few. They are 
the cheapest and best history of daily occurences and wants of life, They 
will be read generally by the family and talked of, and fuets, names and 
dates treasured up better and more wenerally than in any other way. They 
should be preserved and read, but alas: how few are. What so faithfully 
records the daily events of life asa newspaper. Where can we so easily 
find short biographical sketches of the dead, and indeed it is often the 
only place that tells that such a friend lived and is dead. What a record 
of daily evénts will the daily papers of the day forthe last eighteen months 
furnish to many families, the date and place where husbands, fathers and 
sons were, where they fought and died, where great battles and little ones 
were fought, lost and won, yet how little thought or care is taken ofa 
newspaper after it is Cwenty-four hours old. [ have preserved and had, 
and am to have bound all the papers I have taken for forty years. All the 
Agricultural Societies throughout the land should award more papers as 
premiums than they do. ‘There is nothing you can do that will give so 
general information and satisfaction and do so muen good. You would 
supply many families that will not take a paper. Your Sovieties should 
be kept up and made flourishing and prosperous, they do much good. They 
bring together the masses, and they bring the products, and compre notes 
and relate experiences. All who Wish Jearn something, some from the eye 
and some from the voiee. Each learns what the other has. 

Ladies you do much to multiply varieties and reveal nature in beauty 
and utility, you cultivate che beautiful flower to show what nature can 
do, under art and culture, you put together and make up what she grows, 
to feed and clothe those she creates. You preserve what summer grows 
to furnish the wintertable with mature lifeand flavor, you fit up and adorn 
to please the eye and taste, that which we eut down, bew out and pick up. 
In short, you, with us group together that which dignifies labor, stimulates 
enterprise, and exemplifies improvement. Farmers and Artisans—Those 
whom your country have not called from their homes into the field of 
deadly combat to sustain her constitution and laws, and avenge her honor, 
should redouble your exertions to supply her wants and respond to her 
calls. Upon her success depends the dignity of labor, and the prosperity 
of the masses throughout the world. Yours is the only government under 
the sun that enlightens,equals and liberally rewards the laborer. The 
poor, the degraded and oppressed of all lands flee to yours for homes, for 

rotection and prosperity; to recieve them you open wide your arms, 

our country is broad enough to receive and provide for all. She now 
bleeds from every pore, she hus enemies at home, and abroad, that seek 
and devise her overthrow. It is a struggle of power and class against 
equal laws and privileges, in which the masses, the laborers throughout 
the world are interested. Struggle to make home moredesirable and safe, 
fields more productive and supplies more abundant. Cherish, love and 
sustain your countky against all encroachments, obey her laws, and re- 
spond to her calls if it be an entire conscript from fifteen to seventy. 


